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ITHIEL TOWN S IMPROVED BRIDGES, AQUEDUCTS, &c. 



Having published a dcacription of my improvement in 
Bridges, Aiueducls, &.C., io the American Journal of Science, in 182!^ 
and afterwurdE in & piimphlct, a pai't of which is here suhjoined; and 
there having, since that time, been a great number of Bridges erected . 
on this principle in (he U. States ; il is thought that aomc further par- 
ticulars might be very deairable relating to this mode, improved, as it 
vow is, in its principle, construction, and practical execution ; wheth' 
er built entirely of wood, or of iron; whether with abutments and 
piers of stone, or of wood,— being intended as a general system of 
bridge-building, of the moat extensive and universal application, pos- 
'^^essing in theory and practice the most important advantages, in 
strength, cheapness and durability, for briJgcs of from 600 feet span, 
down to farm bridges for canals^lhus enabling men of science, as well ' 
as others, who are interested in this important department of busi- 
ness, to form a correct and safe opinion as to the real merit of this im- 
provement. This mode of constructing bridges is now so extensively ] 
known, in such general use, throughout the United Slates, has been ] 
so well tested as to its superior strength, especially in wide spaw , 
has given such perfect satisfaction to all who have either used it, or I 
examined and investigated its principles, and the advantages it pos- i 
sesses in its permanence, ease of mechanical execution and economy, 
that veryliltle need be stated at this advanced period, as to its stand- 
ing, in the estimation of the public, more than to give a list of some 
of the principal bridges of this kind which have been erected within i 
the last ten years ; among which are the following, 
Nashua in New Hampshire, another above Newburyport, Mass., both J 
over the Merrimae, and with granite piers;- one at Northampton, J 
Mass., 1080 feet long, on stone piers, and allowed to be the best ot \ 
the many bridges over Connecticut river ; one at Springfield, Mass. ; 
one near New Haven, Conn. ; one at Providence, R. I. ; one over the 
Mohawk river, at Cohoes Falls, near Troy, N. Y., on stone piers, 
laid in water cement i one a little below Philadelphia, in New Jersey; 
one near to, and another over, the Delaware river, above Trenton ; 
one, 2300 feel long, on stone piers,across the Susquehannah river, with 
spans of 210 to 220 feet, each ; another of 1400 feet long, on stone | 
piers, some of which are 60 feet high, on the rail-road near Lancas- |_ 
ter, Pa. : no better bridge than this can be found in the U. Slates : the 
two last were erected by the State of Pennsylvania; one over the 
Schuylkill, near Philadelphia ; one between Washington and Alexan- 
dria; several in Virginia and North Carolina ; one at Clieraw, i 
the Great-Pec-Dee ; and another at Gamden, over ll: 
and several others in South Carolina, as well as in other papts of the ■ 
Uni^Kd States, b^sideg len pr tw'e]ve others j»ojttf>uihling' o^^reparinj^'l 
to be cdrameficed. Ther^ hate Ween marky small brSl^eg built byB 
towns, counties, &.C., many of which were for canal bridges, for tvhi(£*l 
the mode is peculiarly well calculated, as also for roofs of buildingftf 
and other similar works, where great strength is necessary for a 
porting weight, by means 6f trusses. 



Tliis mode pOBBesses the very importanl advnntage of exerting n 
lateral strain upon piers or abutments, an advantage that cannot be 
loo highly appreciated in aqueduct bridges: to completely avoid this 
lateral pressure, becomes immensely important in their cost and safe- 
ty ; the figure and horiioaial portion also, of this mode of construc- 
tion, is perfectly suited to the purposes of aqueduct bridges, as well 
as all ethers, especially rail road bridges, it being continued horizon- 
tally, and admitting in the principle and practical execution, of any 
degree of strength that may be required, for any span which is prac- 
ticable under any circumstances ; it also presents the advantage of 
having the trunk or canal, so suspended, as to preclude all possibility 
of self-destruction, by tlie leakage coming in contact with any of the 
important timbers, besides rendering other facilities, of the greatest 
importance in the mechanical execution, as connected with the top 
and side bracing. When the great facility and ease with which this 
kind of biidge is covered, is considered, its adoption for all purposes 
of bridges, aqueduct bridges, railroad bridges, canal bridges, &c., 
is beyond all iiuestion, desirable, as llie strongest, most durable, and 
by far the cheapest mode of construction. Having been in Europe 
considerable part of the last two years, from whence I have lately re- 
turned ; and not having advertised tlie moie, nor my address, for 
some years, I am aware that it lias been in many instances difficult 
Jbr persons wishing to erect bridges, to know where to apply for the 
necessary information, liberty and directions \ although considerable 
pains were taken to guard against this difficulty during my absence. 
Several persons have written agreements with me, fur contracting to 
erect Ihese bridges — but not for granting rights, or giving directions, 
ID any case whatever, not even for those they may have a written per- 
mission to contract for, unless specially set forth in said contract ; so 
all important do I consider it. simple as the principle and execution is, 
that a proper arrangement and directions should be given by myself, 
especially after having had ten years constant experience in the busi- 
ness, in the northern as well as the southern Slates, during which 
time I have been enabled, from constant practice, lo make many im- 
provements in the principle, and in the arrangement of the materials. 
Consequently, the pamphlet originally published, is defective in many 
respects ; so much so, as not to be a proper guide ; therefore draw- 
ings and directions, matured from my present experience in the busi- 
ness, are indispensably necessary for the erection of a bridge or aque- 
duct, of the best and most approved kind. 

It may be stated without Uie fear of contradiction, and I do express- 
ly state it with an unequivocal challenge of a refutation of its truth { 
that tlie wider the spans are, over which this kind of bridge is extend- 
ed, the greater, by far, ia its advantage over other modes, both in prin- 
ciple and in practical execution, these two points in a general system 
of bridge- building are of the greatest importance, for they alone are 
the only lest of merit, in a principle which is worth regarding, or can, 
in the least, be depended on ; hence it may be stated most truly, that 
if most bridges were built with spans of 200 feet or over, there would 
be a much less number of dlflerent principles in bridge-building, used 
than at present, for although a very indifferent principle, or execution 
of a principle, — or, even both, will answer a considerable purpose for 
a while, for bridges of 75 to 160 or 170 feet spans, yei, it is alwaya 



apparent very BOOfi, und beyond all qvesthn, whether the principle or 
execution of bridgca having spans of SOO feel or more are sufficient or 
insullii-ient, — here ia no room for doubl — no disguise — the principle 
and practice bulk, must be good, or ihe defect will soon exhibit itself 
in Dome shape not to be misunderstood. The reason of this dilTer- 
ence between lurge and small spans is evident, it is for the same rea- 
son that a mo<lel uf some modes of building bridges may have consid- 
erable Btreneth, and appear to many to be good, yet when executed 
full size, will either fall down when the stages are removed, or very 
soon thereafter ; perhaps the most obvious explanation of the reason 
of this fact may be thus explained, viz, suppose a piece of pine wood 
half an inch square and 15 feet long, supported at the two ends, and 
resting in a horizontal position; it ia easy to perceive that it would 
have strength to sustain its own weight and probably something more. 
Conceive this to be an exact model of another stick of tlie same kind, 
the dimensions of which, should be every way increased in a twenty 
fold ratio, viz. 300 leet long and 10 inches square,— let this slick be 
supported at the ends, as the model of it was, and what would be the 
result! nay, cut it into three pieces of 100 feet each, and would they, 
if supported in the name manner, bear their own weie^ht ] Most cer- 
tainly not. Thus thf) idea, or belief that models are good representa- 
tions of the strength of bridges when built, is erroneous in the ex- 
treme, and leads to sure disappointment and the destruction of pro- 
perly. Models of bridges only show Ihe Telaiize strengh, or merit of 
difterent modes or principles ; this ihey show pretty accurately, when 
made to the same scale, to the same width of spans, of the same ma- 
terials and in all other respects similar ; perhaps no one error has 
done more mischief in the hands of unscientific and ignorant mechanics 
than the misunderstanding of the nature and real use of models, in il- 
lustrating the strength and goodness of bridges. 

Millions have been sacrificed in this country, either in this manner, 
or in a way so similar to it as not to need a nicer distinction. How 
are great national or other public works conducted in England and 
France, in their preparation and commencement ? do they not apply 
to their most scientific and practical Architects, Engineers, &c. for in- 
formation, advice, drawings and directions ? do they not in many cases 
institute courts of scientific, ingenious and practical mem 1 — produce 
all the facts, testimony and experience, and use every other mode by 
which the most critical knowledge can be obtained, relating to all the 
points and bearings of a work of such great national consequence in 
its effects and usefulness, to the present as well as future generations ! 
most certainly they do this. 

The great destrnclion of Bridges, which takes place every three 
or four years, in many parts of the country, is the most satisfactory 
evidence, that much want of science and practical experience is evin- 
ced in the planning and building of them ; for, most assuredly. Bridges 
may, at this time of mechanical experience, be so constructed and 
executed, if proper persons are employed, 88 to be almost perfectly 
safe against all the elements, fire excepted. An immense amount of 
capital is every year sacriiiced in this country, in the construction of 
Bridges only, either on bad principles, or on good principles badly 
executed ; and in both these particulars, how easy it is, at a little ex- 
-lense, to procure that information and experience, which would effec- 
lally guard against such sacrifices of capital ! nor would the public 
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travel be so frequently iuterrupted, were a more caulJouB course to be 
jiursucd io the iiivealiuent of capilul, in this most useful expenditure 
for pubUc convenience. I shnil here introduce liie written opinion of 
a gentleman well known in tiiia country for liis superior mechanical 
talents and UBCfidness ; one who united, in an eminent degree, a pro- 
found science with the most retined, critica!, and ingenioua practical 
execution, and this aided by lotig experience, as well in all his philo- 
sophical and mechanical investigations, as in the judicioUH manner of 
the application of those principles to important practical uses. 

New Haven, Dec. 36, 1830. 

Mr. Ituiel Town. — Dear Sir, — In compliance with your request 
that I would slate my opinion in writing, relative to the model of a 
wooden Bridge which you have constructed, capable of being extend- 
ed over considerable spaces, without any intermediate support, I have 
to remark — lat. That it appears to me to be much lighter, in propor- 
tion to its strength, than any other wooden Bridge which I have seen 
— a conriideration of much importance, both as tespecla expense, and 
the greater ease with which it HUpporls its own weighL 2nd. In my 
view, it is a circumstance of no inconsiderable importance, that the 
stress upon the timber, of which the Bridge is composed, is in a lon- 
gitudinal direction, and taoBiiy & tension strain; and in those parts 
where the stress operates to compress the wood, still it is in a longi- 
tudinal direction ; and the combination is such as to prevent the tim- 
ber being bent out of a right line. 3rd. The construction is such as 
to aflbrd great facility in taking out any piece of timber in the Bridge, 
and replacing it with another. 4tfa. This Bridge may he covered to 
protect it from the weather, in a manner very simple, cheap, and du- 
rable. On the whole, its simplicity, lightness, strength, cheapness, 
and durabihty, are, in my opinion, such as to render it highly worthy 
of attention. With respect and esteem, I am your obedient servant. 

(Signed) Eli Whitney. 

Sofaras we ate able to judge, from an examination of the above-men- 
tioned Bridge, the statement of Mr. Whitney respecting it is correct. 

(Signed) Jeremiah Day, Bejamin Silliinan, Simeon Baldwin, 
Alex. M. Fisker. 

Che-raw, {S. C.) April 26, ISat. 

We hereby certify, that a Bridge has been built acrosa the Fee-Dee 
river in this place, on the principle of Mr. Ithiel Town's patent. The 
work has been executed in strict conformity with the plan and spe- 
cifications submitted by Mr. Town, and has been examined and ap- 
proved by many of the most competent judges in this section of the 
country. This mode of Bridge-buildiug may be confidently recom- 
mended as embracing, in a very eminent degree, the advantages of 
strength and simplicity, and as being peculiarly adapted to the nature 
of the banks of the southern rirers. 

(Signed) George T. Hearsey, James Coit, John I. Beeckman, 
James F. Conover, Seth King, Ward Cowing, and 
Augvsiin Averill. 

All persoiu are particularly requested not to make nny use of the improvement 
wllhom first ublaiuing my particular directions and spe citi cations ; for, ia Ihe event 
of any fluch violalloa, tbe perHiDs violating will be certain lo pncrillce at least ten 
times as much as I should lose, even if I wars not afterwarda lo receive aoy thiae 
tor the right : — such is tlie importance of having direclions. &c. of oae who has had 
many years experience In the praclical execution of ibis kind of Bridges. And 
further. It will coil no more for using tho right of Ibe improvement leifA all Ihe 
aullable dlreclionB. ii.z. than to use it without such direclioaa. 
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To establish a general mode of congtrneUn^ irooden as well as iron 
Bridges, w)iich slmll be the luc-^i siinple, perinanent, aud economicsl, 
both in erecting anJ repairing, lias been, for a lon^ time, a desiders- 
lUDi of great impcirlance to a rountry so extensive, and iiilersperaed 
with so many wild ami majexltc rivers. It has been loo much the cus- 
tom for architccia and builders to pile together materials, each accoT- 
ding to bis own ideas of iheacieotific principles and practice of BriJge- 
buildiiig, and the result has been, Isl. That nearly as many modes ol 
conatructiun have been adopted as there have been bridges built. 2d, 
That many have answered no purpose at all, and others but very poorly 
and for a short time, while most of the best ones hove cost a sum which 
deters probably live-sit:ihs of those interested in ferries, from substitu- 
ting bridges, which would obriale the many dangersand delays incident 
to diem. That arcfailccts and buiklera adhere to their own ideas iii th« 
construction of not only bridges, but of buildings, is almost univer- 
sally true i they arc obstinately opposed to the adoption of any othei 
mode than their own, consequently it is seen, thronghoiit the countr^i 
that in very few instances, either iu erecting bridges or buildings, 
there is any model either uniromi, or, in general, very good. But in 
in bridges and public buildings, it would seem, something better might 
be expected, if men scientihcally and practically acquainted with Buch 
subjects, would come forward, in a disinterested and independent man- 
ner, and determine helwecQ principles which are philosophical, end 
those which are not, and between modes of execution which are found- 
ed in practice and expeTienee, and those which are founded in igno- 
rance and inexperience ; and in matters of taste, if they would deter- 
mine in favor of classic and well establisbud taste, instead of that which 
is the offspring of unimpioved minds and whimsical fancies, which are 
ever upon the rack to establish new things. 

Perhaps the following proposition comprises what is the most im- 
portant to be determined with regard to a general system of Bridge 
Building, viz. By what construction or arrangement will the least 
quantity of materials, and cost of labor, erect a bridge of any practi- 
cable span or opening between piers or abutments, to be the strongest 
and most permanent, and to admit of the easiest repair ? In giving the 
best answer to this proposition, which I am capable of, after a num- 
ber of years' attention lo the theory and practice of this subject, I shall 
refer to the numerous Bridges and models of this kind, now so gen- 
erally distributed over the country, and abide the public decision aa to 
the correctness of this answer by such reference. 

The string-pieces are composed of t\vo thicknesses of plank, of 
about the same dimensions as the braces, and they are so put together 
as to break joints. This renders long hewn limber unnecessary, as 
also any labor in making splices, and putting on iron work. For any 
span or opening nut exceeding 140 feel, one string-piece at top and 
one at bottom of each truss, if of a good proportion and well secured, 
will be sufficient, but as the span is extended beyond 140 feet, two or 
more at top and bottom would he required. 

This mode of construction will have the same udviintages in iron as in wood, and 
''^st iron Tvhich wood has not, viz^ that of reducing the braces in size ba- 
joiiits and of casting liangcs to tbem where they intersect, thereby ma^ 
leceraary to have uioie than one l>aU and nut lo each joint or inlersectknk 
. >a considered that bridges, covered from Ihe weather, will last elj^ht Ca 
U long u those not covered, aud that the cheapness of this mode will ii3 



; of U> being generally adopted, wiih opeuiDgs or iquni between piers connNwi 

nf pile*, and al a distance of 150 to 200 feet apart, then the eannruclian of long 
btMgesovcr mud botfomed riven, like ihotieal Washiof^ton. Bmlon, Narfollc, Chntles- 
ton. Etc. on lhi« principle, will be perceived ra be of great ImpoTtanco, e^dally 
ae tim caminon rnodc of piling is ao cipoicd to fraiheU, iinconinion (ides, drilt-ivaod, 
and Ice, as nol la ioiure sarely or economy in coveting (hem, and coosequently con- 
tinual repairs, aod often rebuilding til em, become necessary. There |g very little, 
ir any doubt, that one hair of the expenae, computing Btock, and interest, that tvould 
be required la keep up, for 100 years, one of the common pile bridges, like (base at 
BoMon, would be autiicieDt (o miinlaln one built in lliii new mode, keep it covered, 
and bare all or nearly all (he piers buillwilh stone at the end of the 100 yeari. if this 
bi the case, it would be great econoniy to commonca rebuilding by degrees, in thii 
manner. The saving, in the ODO article of floor planka. If kepi dry, nould be very 
gnat, aaby being ao oiurh wet they rut and wear out in about half the (ima. 

For aqueduct bridges of wood or iron no other mode cod be as cheap or answer as 
well lor various seasons as before Elated, Ibis mode has equal advantages also In sup- 
j/oitiag wide rou£> of buildings, centres of wide arches in masonry, triiBscd flooringa, 
partitions, sides of wood towers, sleeplei, fc.c. tec. of public buildings, as It requires 
Bathing more than common planks Instead of long timber — being much cheaper, 
earierto raise, leisauhject to weior dry rot, and roquirine no iron work. 

Some of the advantages of const ru cling biidges according lo this mode are the Ibl- 
lowing, aovcral of wbicii have before been stated : 

1, Tliere is no pressure against abutments or piers, hs arched bridges hAva, and 
conscquendy perpendicular supports only, are necessary : this saving in wide arches 
iivery great, sometimes equal to two third* of the whole expense of (he super- 

a eflbct, as the strain upon each plank of 

and string- pieces, is an end-grain strain or lengthwise 
of the noDiJ, Ihnt 'in, a tension or a thrust strain. 

5. 9ui(ahlc limber can be easily procured and sawed at common mills, as it r*' 
quires no lar^t' or long timber — defects in timber may be discovered, and wet and 
dry tot iircvented much njore easily than could be in large timber, 

4. There is no iron work required, which at best is not safe, especially in frosty 
weather. Tbi^ fact baa, of Isle, been abundantly and most saiiatactorily proved. 
B. It has less motion (ban la common in bridges, which is >o injuiHous and fre- 

rgtly fatal to them ; iind being iti » horizontal line, is much lesi operaied upon by 
winds, than high arched bridges are. 

6. A level road-way is among the imporlont advantages of Ibis mode of constnic- 
UcDt Ikvlng (hem thereby, much weight of timber. 

7. The aJde-trosses serve as a fiama to cover upon, and thereby save any extra 
Waigbl of limber, except the covering ilsclf— and the importance and ecoooniy of 
eMering bridges from (he weather. Is too well underaKod to need rccommendatian, 
after the experience which this country bos already had; (he objection (hat (he cov- 
eting Is an oKpoBure of (he bridge to wind, is not correct, nor does experience aliow it. 

8. Draws for shipping to pass through, may with perfect safety be Introduced In 
. my part of the bridge, without weakening it, as in arched bridges, where the 

ilnngth and safety of (he arcbos depend ao much on Ibeir pressure against each 
other and the abutments, that a draw, by destroying the cmnexion, weakens (he 



S. The great number of nearly equal parts, joints or interaection!>, into which the 
nralD, occasioned by a gre^t weight upon the bridge, is divided, is d very important 
Mvanlnge over any other mode, as by dividing (ho strain or stress into so many parts, 
Uial w)ia( falls upon any one part or joint Es easily auB(ainGd by i(, without either the 
'■lode of securing (he joints, or the strength of the material being Insufficient: such 
i% the advantage of this mode, iu this one respect alone, (hat no substitute In oAer 
ttjodea, that can possibly be iatroduced, will ever make amends for it ; this is equal 
ta maliiematical truth in its certainty, and cannot be made to appear erroneous. 

10. The expense of (ho superiti'ucture of a bridge of this kind, would not be more 
Ktian from one-half to Iwo-lblrds of other males of canatructiu? one over the same 
^Jtan or opening; this is a very important conside radon, especially in the Boutbero 
^fcad western Slates, where (here are many wide rivers.aod ■ vary scattered popula- 

I ^Jon to defray Uie expenses of bridges. 

11. This mode of securing the braces by so many Irecnnils, fives them much 
t *^ore strength when (hey are in t^wfon-sti-DHj, thau could be had iu the common 

^*~10il8 of securing them by iiicjns of lonuoiis and mortices'; for tennnna beine short, 
nd not very Ibkk, compared vvitb (his mode, nor having so iniicb bold of (he pin* 
r treenails, as in thii caso, will, of course, have much leas power to FUstaIn a ten- 



«lon or pulling strain, anil it is otivjoui; that this strain is in many (^ 
ill otbers ^eater thati, the (hnutor puahlng ilraio. It is also i 
Qik puehing or thrust Btraia, in the mode oCte 






ir vlbratloQ, wliich, in time, t 

12. Should any kind of arclieJ bridge, fop any partlculir reason, be preferred, 
bowever it may be arched either at tap or bottom, or both, Jtill this Bamo mode of 
combining the mnterials, will bavs all [he advatilagfls as to cheapaess and strength, 
over tlie common onea of framing, as in case of the horizontal orMraiebt ones before 
dBierlbed. In cases where abutments are already b"->' '' ■"■"■ -"n.n..™..= i 



Ion's treatise on canal 

In England, the attention of engineers bas of late years been mucb engaged on 
bridges of iron. Thaso bridges, as experience produces eourage, are progressively 
Oolarging their diniennon*, nor should 1 be surprised if genius should in Ume, pre; 
duce the mechanic rainbow of one thousand feet over wide and rapid rivers. In 
crossing the rirers in such countries ns Russia at)(l America, an extensive arch 
seems to be a consideration of (ho first importance, as the rivers or even livulats, In 
time of rain, suddenly swell to a great height, and in the spring, on breaking up of 
the ice, (be immense quantity which is borne down with a rapid stream would, if in- 
terrupted by small arches and piers, collect to such a weight as ultimately tn hear 
away tbe whole. It is therefore necessary that.ia sucb situations, an arch should 
bo extended as far aa possible, and so high as lo sufTer every thing to pass through, 
or the inhabitants must, without some other OTpedient, submit their passage to the 
caiualtiBi of the weather. 

Tbe important objectloa to bridges of wood is their rapid decay, and this objection 
is cerlaJniy well ftnioded when particular situations arc alluded to where timber is 
scarcB and consequently expensive. But in eucb countries as America where wood 
Is abundant, I conceive it will be a fair criterion to judge of their application by cal- 
culating on the expense of a bridge of stone, and one of wood, and ihen compare the 
interest of the principal saved in adopting the wood bridge, with the expense of its 
annual repairs. 

I hove before exhihilBd the necessity of conalructine brideaa in America of an ex- 
tensive span or arch, in order to sulTcr the ice and coTlGcled waters (o pass without 
interruption: and for this purpose It must he observed that a wood arch niiy be 
formed ofa much grenter length or span than it is possible to erect one of stone; 
hence wooden bridges are applicable to many aituadons where accumulated waters 
bearing down bees and fieldsof ico, nould tear a bridge of stone froin its foundation. 

It therefore becomos of Importance to render bridges ot wood as permanent as (he 
nature of the material will admit. 

Hitherto, in bridges rot covered from the weather, the immenso quantity of mor- 
tlceaand lenons, which, however well done, will admit air and Wet, and consequently 
lend 10 expedite the decay of the weak purti, has been a material error in construct- 
ing bridges of wood. 

Sut 10 render wood bridges of much more importance than tliey have hitherto 
been considered , firat, from their extensive span; secondly, from Ineir dnrabilinr; 
two things must be considered, first, that the wood works should stand clear of the 
stream in every part, by nbich it neror would have any other weight to suslala 
than that of the usual carriages; secondly, that it shall be so combined as to exclude 
as much as possilile the air and rain. 

Whan tho Iruo principle of building bridges of wood is discovered, their pn^res- 
uve extension is as reasonable aa tho increased dunensions of shipping ; which, in 
early ages, was deemed a great work if they amounted to one hundred tons burthen; 
but lime and experience have extended (be art of ship-building to two Ihousnnd tons, 
and bi (he combination and arrangement of the various and complicated parts, there 
certainly is more genius and labor required (ban in erecting a bridge of live hundred 
or one thousand feet span : but the great demand ibr shipping has rendered their for- 
mation familiar, and (heir increased bulk has gradually grown upon our senses. But 
had a man, in the Infancy of naval architecture, hinted at a vessel of two tliousand 
tons, I am inclined Id think his cotemporary artists would have branded him as a 

Letters, postage paid, only. If directed toray office. No. 34, Merchanls'-Exchange, 
CUy of New York, will be altended (o In the most prompt manner, and in my ab- 
> ibfwarded to me. ITHISL TOWN. 
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